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THE LETTERS OF PETER AND JUDE. 



By Professor M. W. J ac ob us, Ph. D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 



Of the two letters which bear the name of the Apostle Peter, the 
first one presents us with a situation which has come to be, through 
the suggestive investigations of Professor Ramsay, of Scotland, a 
most interesting and important one. From general references in the 
epistle, there seems to be little doubt that its readers were Gentile 
Christians ( i : 14, 18 ; 2 : 10 ; 4 : $t ; cf also 3 : 6), and from the way 
in which they are spoken of in the address, they would seem to be 
resident in communities in Asia Minor, where there was a certain Jew- 
ish Dispersion-element, so that they could be addressed by the familiar 
Hebrew term of " sojourners" of the Dispersion, the spiritual mean- 
ing of which term would be made evident by calling them " elect." In 
other words, the letter was doubtless sent to composite churches, the 
prevailing element in which were Gentile Christians — for whom 
specially the letter was intended and to which it was specially 
addressed — the apostle calling them " elect sojourners of the Dis- 
persion," because of their spiritual adoption into the true Israel, this 
being the way in which he would naturally speak of his fellow country- 
men outside of Palestine. At all events, this seems to be the view 
which brings the fewest difficulties in its trail. Now, these being the 
readers addressed in the epistle, it becomes quite interesting to ask 
ourselves how Peter became acquainted with them ? What missionary 
activity of his was it that brought him into these less populated prov- 
inces of Asia- — especially these far-away northern ones of Pontus and 
Bithynia ? It may not be so easy, perhaps, to answer this question 
definitely, but it is quite possible that after his departure from Jerusalem 
at the time of his miraculous release from prison (Acts 12 : 17), he gave 
himself for prudent reasons, to mission work in places somewhat removed 
from Judea, and yet not so far removed, but he could appear again in 
Jerusalem, when there was need of his presence — as at the council 
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meeting of Acts 15, which must have occurred not many years after 
his leaving the city (44 A.D.-51 A.D). If the Mark mentioned in the 
epistle (5 : 13) is identical with the John Mark of Jerusalem, to whose 
home Peter repaired upon that eventful night (Acts 12 : 12), there might 
be in this some confirmation of the suggestion that it was to this Asia 
Minor work that he repaired after this experience. We could at least 
understand how Mark, after his parting with Barnabas and Saul soon 
afterwards might have joined Peter in this mission work and served with 
him in it during the eight years intervening between Paul's first and 
second journeys (45 A.D. -53 A.D.), and in fact afterwards again, and 
so have become acquainted with the people sufficiently to have his 
greetings sent them in the letter. 

The epistle is prevailingly hortatory in its character, and seems to 
direct itself largely toward the persecutions which the readers were 
suffering under the civil power and the need of an orderly and vitalized 
Christian life, which because of these persecutions was all the more 
urgently before them. It is a letter full of encouragement and cheer ; 
indeed, if Peter has earned for himself the title of the Apostle of 
Hope, it comes from what he shows here in this epistle of the hope- 
ful spirit he is striving to communicate to the people of his mission 
field. His object seems to be to present before them the facts upon 
which they can rest themselves in their present trials and, at the same 
time, to strengthen and build them up into that Christian life and 
character that will least open them to assault and will most help them 
to endure it should it be made. 

But probably the most interesting questions are those of the possi- 
ble place and time of the epistle's composition. The only hint which 
the letter gives of the place from which it was sent on its helpful jour- 
ney, is one of the salutations at its close, " He that is in Babylon, elect 
together with you, saluteth you " (5 : 13). The question has been 
whether this is intended geographically of the actual Babylon — the 
historic capital of Babylonia, or, figuratively, of the great center of 
the Roman empire which is supposed to be presented under that name 
in the Apocalypse. The answer of this question depends not a little 
upon the date assigned the epistle. If the letter was written very 
early, it is almost impossible that Rome was meant; if very late, it is 
quite possible it was ; since it was only at the close of the apostolic 
age, when this great city became the center of imperial persecution, 
that it was spoken of this way. But whether the book is to be placed 
early or late is just the puzzling point. Extreme dates in either 
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direction are most doubtful, for, in either case, troublesome queries 
arise which are not easily settled. Should the composition be placed, 
as some would have it, about 50 A.D., before Paul's work in Asia 
Minor was fairly established, we must satisfy ourselves how it was pos- 
sible for Paul to have followed so largely in Peter's tracks, if he was 
honest in what he said about building on another man's foundation. 1 
We must also be able to say how it was possible for this letter to show 
the acquaintance it does in constructive style and phraseological dic- 
tion with Paul's epistles, especially such late ones as Romans and 
Ephesians, and more also we must explain how the author could, 
with such apparent plainness refer to a stage of persecution which, at 
that date, had not historically begun. 2 On the other hand, if a very 
late composition is assumed — about 100 A.D. — as some maintain, 
while it might seem to clear up the relations of the author to Paul and 
the author's letter to Paul's epistles, it compels us to adjust it again 
to the historical development of the persecutions against the church ; 
for it is very clear that the author writes at an advanced stage of the 
persecution and yet not so advanced as to have made the outlook for 
the Christians hopeless (3 : 13; 2 : 14). It is also clear that, while 
Christians were now persecuted for the Name (4:14, 16), they were 
not wholly beyond the stage where they had been arraigned for evil- 
doing (2 :i2, 19 f.; 3 : 1 5 ff . ; 4 : 15, 1 7 f. ). Indeed, the urgency of the 
epistle seems to be just at this point of placing the readers clear of 
the civil power by establishing them in a blameless and unarraignable 
Christian life. In view of these difficulties, it seems as though the 
safest critical way would be to place the letter's writing somewhere 
between these two extremes — late enough to make the author a fol- 
lower after Paul rather than a pioneer within his fields of work and a 
writer who had had a chance to come under the influence of his epis- 
tles rather than to be the one to suggest to them their traits of word 
and style — and at the same time, to date the letter early enough to 
place its writing in the persecutions where the name alone had not 
wholly come to be the offense, but had coupled with it still the old 

'At the same time it is interesting to notice how very much outside of Paul's 
Asia Minor field this work of Peter's lay, how, in fact, these provinces of Peter's seem 
to gather along the line of the great pilgrim route between Byzantium and Jerusa- 
lem, which Paul seems to have avoided. 

* Prof. Ramsay has brought out into clear light the development in the persecu- 
tions against the Christians, from arrests on the basis of charges of crime to arrests on 
the basis of bearing the Christian name. The latter stage had not begun at this early 
date of W A.D. — in fact not even the first stage could then be said to be in existence. 
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idea of accusation for actual crime. It would seem, therefore, as 
though the letter might not uncritically be placed, either at the close 
of Nero's reign (68 A.D.), when his persecuting course toward the 
Christians may have developed sufficiently to bring about an arraign- 
ment of Christians on account of their name, or within the reign of 
Vespasian (69-79 A.D.), who confirmed the Neronian ) principle of 
action against the Christians and under which confirmation there may 
have begun the development which brought about this arraignment 
for the name. 

If this rather general limit can be accepted as the time of the let- 
ter's writing, then it is more than likely that the place from which it 
was written was Rome, and that the author spoke of this city under its 
symbolic name of Babylon, not simply in memory of what it had been, 
but in conviction of what it was likely yet to be as the persecuting 
adversary of the church. 

These results are in no way against a Petrine authorship. 1 The 
region of country missionized and the people addressed in the epistle; 
the Jewish cast of the writing and the hopeful character of its contents 
— to say nothing of their agreement with Peter's personal experiences 
of life ; the author's relations to Paul in his thought and style of com- 
position ; the Roman place of writing and the time when the writing 
was done — are all of them consistent with the claim which the 
epistle makes for itself — that it is a letter of the Apostle Peter and 
this result is confirmed most strongly by the external evidence which 
carries the existence of the book back to Polycarp and Clement of 
Rome and confirms it abundantly all the way along. 

2 Peter presents us with a somewhat different situation. It bears 
the name of the same author as 1 Peter, though it is given us in its 
Hebrew form, Simon Peter (1: 1). It also places before us, evidently, 
the same readers as 1 Peter (3: 1). They are at least Gentile Chris- 
tians, as appears from the distinction which the author makes in the 
greeting between them on the one side, and himself and his fellow 
Jewish Christians on the other, though one must admit that the letter, 
especially in the second chapter, is more Jewish in its tone than 
1 Peter. Its motive, however, seems to be not so much the encourage- 
ment of those who were under persecution from the civil power, as 

1 If the letter be assigned to Nero's reign, the tradition of Peter's death in 68 A.D., 
might still be true ; if placed in Vespasian's reign, refuge might be taken in the criti- 
cal conviction that this tradition has been found not to be as strong as it was supposed 
to be ; that a much later date is quite possible. 
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the warning of those who were in danger of being influenced by 
immoral teachings and impious scoffings, as is evident from chapters 
2 and 3. It gives no hint of any sort as to the place from which it 
was written, though there is nothing in the letter itself to prevent its 
having been the same place as that from which 1 Peter was sent. But 
the time of its composition confronts us with a problem of some con- 
fusion. As following the first epistle, it would seem as though it 
should be placed after 70 A.D., and yet, in this case, it would seem 
hard to understand how the apostle refrained from citing the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as one of the evidences which he gives in chapter 2 
of the righteous judgments of God, and also difficult to understand 
how the scoffers of chapter 3 fail to call attention to the fact that this 
great catastrophe had come without bringing with it the personal 
advent of Christ, as they might claim was promised in the prophecies 
of Matt. 24 and Mark 13. 

The question of date is thus a confusing one and yet were this the 
only difficulty which the epistle presented it would be by no means an 
impossible thing to arrive at some conclusion which would be in harmony 
with the claim of authorship which it so distinctly makes and in regard 
to which the points so far stated shows nothing inconsistent. 1 There 
are, however, some more serious objections advanced against a Petrine 
source for our epistle. There is the fact, which cannot be gainsaid, 
that of all the New Testament books this is the last one to be received 
by the church, and when so received to be received with qualifications. 
There is also the fact that this epistle shows quite decided differences 
from 1 Peter, not simply in word and phrase, but in general character 
of style and thought ; while over against this there is the presence of 
somewhat remarkable resemblances between the epistle and writings of 
the post-apostolic age, notably Josephus, Antiquities. Added to this is the 
fact that the author makes allusion to Paul and his epistles in such a way 
as would seem to permit the inference that he considered this apostle's 
letters on an equality with Old Testament Scriptures. These points 
are insisted upon quite vigorously by many critics and, if proved to the 
full extent of their insistence, would make impossible the acceptance 

1 In case I Peter is assigned to the closing years of Nero's reign we might under- 
stand 2 Peter as following closely enough upon it to itself have been written before 
the first year of Vespasian's reign had closed, and so before 70 A. D. There would be 
nothing against this in the fact that the scoffers of chapter 3 disclaimed against the 
delay of Christ's coming. That was a subject of trouble as early as the Thessalonian 
epistles, and the character of the errorists of chapter 2 is undefined enough to place a 
reference to them as early at least as the reference to those of 2 Timothy. 
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of our epistle as of apostolic origin. The question, however, is as to 
just how far they can be critically urged. 

Now in answering this question there are certain things we must 
remember. It is quite true that 2 Peter is not definitely accepted as 
canonical until the fourth century, but it would not be true to say there 
is no trace of its existence in the church before that day. A series of 
writers going back from Clement of Alexandria to Clement of Rome 
show a literary connection with the epistle that would be very difficult 
to prove was one of borrowing by 2 Peter. It is true that its accept- 
ance in the fourth century is a qualified one, but it is not a little signif- 
icant that this qualification first appears in the school of Alexandria, 
and that, if we can trust Jerome, the reason why qualification was ever 
expressed was because of the striking difference in style between the 
second letter and the first. The Alexandrian school was the home of 
internal criticism in the early church. The kind of criticism was first 
applied here to Hebrews and Revelation and inferences drawn from 
the results. It is not strange, therefore, that we should find it applied 
to 2 Peter, and on this basis, doubts expressed as to its sameness of 
source with 1 Peter ; nor is it strange that the Antiochene school, which 
was the literary heir of Alexandria, should drive these doubts regarding 
2 Peter as it did many other critical queries from this region to a prac- 
tical outcome and so omit the book from its canon altogether. At all 
events these facts will help us to understand why it was received so 
doubtfully when it was received, and why in the Syrian part of the 
church it was not received at all. 

It is further true that there are differences between this epistle 
of ours and 1 Peter, but it would be another thing to say that these 
differences are such as cannot be in any way accounted for by a differ- 
ence of subject in the writing, or a difference of purpose on the writer's 
part. Criticism is coming over to too kindly a feeling towards the differ- 
ences between the pastorals and the acknowledged letters of Paul to make 
it safe to press the differences which we have here between 1 and 2 
Peter. On the other hand it is abundantly evident that while there are 
differences between these two epistles there are also quite decided 
resemblances between them, and resemblances which show a perfect 
naturalness and an absence of all design. In fact, when one comes to 
study closely, the differences are confined almost wholly to chapter 2, 
in which the author has been influenced in this form of expression 
largely by the essential peculiarity of the facts with which he has to 
deal. It is quite true that there are interesting literary resemblances 
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between our epistle and some parts of Josephus, Antiquities, but it is 
more than has been proved that they must be due only to a use by our 
author of Josephus' works. Dr. Abbot has contended brilliantly for 
such a dependence, but he has shown nothing more than that 2 Peter 
and the Antiquities belong to the same stage of Hellenistic literature, 
and that their authors may have produced their resemblance to each 
other by drawing from a common vocabulary and being subjects of a 
common national, and what might be called educational life. And, 
lastly, it is true that the author of our letter makes striking reference 
to Paul and his epistles, but it is exegetically clear that he cannot have 
in mind all the Pauline letters which now exist, since not all Paul's 
canonical letters by any means correspond to the statements made 
regarding them here. And grammatically, it is clear that the phrase 
"in all [his] epistles" cannot describe the Pauline letters referred to as 
a closed collection, canonically received by the church while the term 
"the other Scriptures," though it refers to writings on an equality with 
which Paul's are placed, does not necessarily thereby refer to the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 

From a consideration of these contentions concerning our epistle 
it is evident that, though its Petrine authorship may not be held to 
be disproved, its proving invites most serious and scholarly study, 
while it is also evident that, were not the canonical reception of the 
epistle so late many of the objections urged against its apostolic source 
would not be thought of. The truth of it is we are spoiled for the 
scanty testimony for 2 Peter by the generally abundant testimony for the 
other New Testament books. On a classical standard 2 Peter would be 
considered witnessed to beyond doubt. Rawlinson's figures for Herodo- 
tus, and Thucydides, and Tacitus, and Livy, make us wonder at the 
abundant witness we have for these writings of the Greek canon. 

The letter which follows 2 Peter claims to have been written by Jude 
who designates himself as " a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James," (v. i a ), a designation which reminds us of the first epistle of the 
catholic group, where James speaks of himself in the same simple way, 
"James, a servant of God and the Lord Jesus Christ." It would seem as 
though it was of this James that our author intends to call himself 
a brother. At all events it is a James who is well enough known to 
be designated simply by his name without any further title of office or 
of honor. 

The readers are referred to in most general terms (v. i b ) and can 
hardly have belonged to any one community, although from the general 
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address of 2 Peter, which was evidently intended for the specific com- 
munities of 1 Peter, a catholic greeting may not, after all, be inconsist- 
ent with a definite circle of readers. From the Jewish association of 
the author and the Jewish cast of the letter, it may not be unlikely that 
it was intended for the Jewish Christians of Palestine and even written 
from within Palestine itself. 

The date of its composition is dependent largely upon the literary 
connection it bears to 2 Peter. The two documents are, in a way, 
strikingly alike, the second chapter of 2 Peter being almost a repro- 
duction of our epistle. One author has undoubtedly had before him 
the writing of the other. The question is, which one can claim pri- 
ority. It may not be so very easy to decide between them, though it 
would seem from vs. 17 f, that our author believed that the prophetic 
description of the errorists present in his day was to be found, chiefly 
at least, in this second writing of the Apostle Peter, which was known 
to his readers as well as to himself. Be this as it may, the literary 
resemblance between the two passages is too decided to allow our 
ignoring their connection and the consequent dependence of one upon 
the other. 

But if 2 Peter has the claim to priority, then it would seem as 
though we could not possibly avoid assigning our epistle to a date 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, in which case the same difficulty 
arises, as in 2 Peter itself, regarding the apparent absence of all refer- 
ence to this catastrophe from the cited examples of retributive justice 
upon those who were unbelieving and godless. 

The motive is clearly stated to be a desire to stimulate the readers 
to a contention for the common truth of their religion over against the 
immoralities of certain who had come in among them and were per- 
verting the truth concerning the grace of God into an excuse for licen- 
tiousness and consequently denying the mastership of Christ over 
their lives (vs. 3 f.). Who these libertines were may be impossible to 
say. Apparently to the author they seemed to be such as answered 
to the prophetic description given in 2 Peter, and evidently, whoever 
they were, their chief characteristic was a tendency to rank and god- 
less antinomianism. They do not seem to be teachers of any set of 
doctrines beyond simply the practical insistence upon this freedom of 
licentious living as involved in the idea of the grace of God. And 
this sort of false teaching was present, more or less, throughout the 
apostolic age. 

It would seem, therefore, from the facts which our letter discloses 
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concerning itself as though the only real difficulty in assigning it to 
the author which it claims is this one about the absence of any refer- 
ence to the fall of the Holy City, after which event it seems most probably 
to have been written ; but that this difficulty must overcome the other 
favorable points which allow of an apostolic age is a very great deal to 
say. The quotations which appear in one letter from Jewish apocry- 
phal literature were quite possible to have been made in the apos- 
tolic century, and present no more difficulty regarding the credibility 
of the book than quotations in the Old Testament from extra canoni- 
cal writings and references in other New Testament books besides one 
epistle which involve evidently similar unbiblical sources {e.g., 2 
Tim. 3:8; Acts, 7 :22). 

ANALYSIS. 
1 Peter. 
I. Introductory. i 

1 . Greeting. 1 : 1 f 

2. Thanksgiving for the hope given us through Christ's 
resurrection in which hope we greatly rejoice in spite of 
present trials and through faith in which Christ we 
receive already our (perfected) salvation. In view of 
these facts the readers are exhorted to be calm and hope- 
ful to the end perfecting their lives in holiness and rev- 
erence toward God and in love toward the brethren. I :3-i2 — I : 1 3-25 

II. Main Portion of the Epistle, consisting of various 

groups of exhortations, dealing with their Christian living. 2 : 1 — 5 : 9 

Introductory statement, concerning the character of their 

spiritual desires. 2 : 1-10. 

1. Exhortations having to do with their relation to the civil 

power. 2:11-17 

2. Exhortations bearing upon their domestic relations. 2 : 18 — 3 : 7 

3. Exhortations regarding the conduct of general life. 3 : 8-22 

4. Exhortations looking toward the laying aside, through 

suffering, of the old evil life. 4:1-6 

5. Exhortations looking toward the taking up of the graces 

and duties of the new life. 4:7-11 

6. Exhortations looking toward the exercise of calmness 

and joy under civil persecutions. 4:12-19 

7. Exhortations bearing upon their church responsibility 

and relations. 5 : I_ 9 

III. Conclusion. 5:10-14 

1. Benediction. 5:10 

2. Doxology. 5 '■ ^7 

3. Salutation. 5 : 12-14 
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11 Peter. 
I. Introductory. i 

1. Greeting. 1 : r f 

2. Exhortation to a diligent perfection of their Christian 

character and life. 1 :3~io 

3. The apostle's purpose to keep them in remembrance of 

the truths he had just been laying before them. 1:11-21 

II. Main Portion of the Epistle. 2 :i — 3 : 13 

1. Discussion of false teachers who were to appear among 
them. 

Their description. 2 : 1 

Results of their work. 2 : 2 f 
The punishment awaiting them — whose reality was 

proven by God's dealings in past times. 2 : 4 — 10 a 

Renewed description in detail. 2 : io b -22 

2. Reminder of the certainty of Christ's coming over against 

the scoffs of mocking men. 3 : 1-10 

To which is appended an exhortation to earnest and 
expectant living and further diligence in perfecting 

themselves. 3 : 1 1 — 1 7 

III. Conclusion. 3 : 17 f 

1. Warning and exhortation. 3:17, i8 a 

2. Doxology. 3 : i8 b 

Jude. 

I. Introductory. 

1. Greeting. 1 f 

II. Main Portion of the Epistle. 3-23 

1. Purpose in writing the letter, viz., to stimulate them for 
the faith and to warn them against evil-doers in their 

midst. 3 f 

2. Reminder of God's punishment of evil-doers in past 

times. 5 ff 

3. Description of the evil-doers who had appeared among 

them with the prophecy concerning their punishment. 8-16 

4. Reminder of the apostolic prediction regarding them 
with an exhortation to an establishment of their own 

faith and activity in rescuing these errorists. 17-23 

III. Conclusion. 

1. Doxology 24 f 



